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tion perfectly adapted to meet the problems confronting it, and which
in its chief features was common to all the towns.

In fact in all of them there soon (twelfth century) appeared a municipal
tax, differing greatly from the dues, the taxes, or tallages hitherto levied
by kings or nobles. This tax, the object of which was exclusively to meet
public expenses, was either a direct tax affecting the property of the
burghers, or an indirect tax (assise) levied on the foodstuffs or merchandise
entering the town and on the sales in the market. If it was insufficient, they
resorted to a loan, either an internal loan, floated within the town itself,
or an external loan, contracted in the neighbouring towns. Already,
by the close of the twelfth century, we find the first traces of a communal
counting-house and financial audit, although the earliest accounts we
possess only date from a century later.

The greater part of the town^s financial resources was devoted to what
may be termed the budget of its defence. Until the close of the Middle
Ages, the construction and maintenance of the surrounding walls and
moats, and the purchase of engines of war and arms for the burghers,
never failed to reach a figure amounting to eight-tenths of the communal
receipts. The growth of the urban population depended on the security
offered by its ramparts, but although this growth increased the receipts
of the town it also increased expenditure. The space within the walls
soon became inadequate and new quarters had to be built, and consequently,
at great expense, new walls had to be erected and new moats constructed
round them. For instance, by 1169 Ghent had enclosed within her walls
much surrounding land, and in 1213 a fresh addition was undertaken,
soon followed by a series of other increases, the last of which was in 1299.
Other public works were necessitated by commercial needs. In the
eleventh century, we find the cities building markets, planning wharves
for their merchandise, and paving streets and market-places.

The provision of food for the bourgeoisie was undoubtedly the most
urgent problem which the municipal organisation had to solve. There is
no doubt that even in the eleventh century the population of the com-
mercial centres was already too large to be fed on local produce. The
foodstuffs required for their consumption were derived partly from
wholesale trade, partly from the surrounding country. But it was
indispensable to regulate the arrival of these foodstuffs and to prevent
arbitrary increase in their cost. Measures were taken at an early date to
prevent traders from combining to the detriment of the consumers,
and to suppress middlemen between buyers and sellers. The general
principle of urban economy was to bring the importer of foodstuffs into
touch with the buyer, so as to ensure cheapness of living. This was
attained by a minute regulation of commerce and of markets. The theory
of the lustum pretium which was formulated by the great schoolmen of
the thirteenth century undoubtedly corresponded with the practice" soon
developed in the towns.